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A BRIEF RETROSPECT. 


Ir is well for the friends of education to make an occa- 
sional review of the past, to ascertain what of success or 
failure has attended their efforts. In educational concerns it 
is a difficult matter to make changes,—still more difficult to 
secure progress and improvement. So slow is advancement 
made that the friends of the cause sometimes almost 
despair,—feeling that many of their efforts have been in 
vain or to but little purpose. If, however, we will take a 
survey of a period covering a score of years, we shall be 
satisfied that much has been gained, and that while more 
is now expected of teachers, they have more advantages and 
privileges in return. 

Let us, for a moment, consider what has been accomplished 
within the period named, under three or four different heads. 

Teachers’ meetings and Institutes—Twenty years ago 
there were but three or four educational associations in the 
country. Now the number of state, county and town 
organizations, may be reckoned by hundreds,—and they are 
rapidly increasing and extending their influence over all the 
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land. Twenty years ago the first Teachers’ Institute ever 
held was organized under the direction of Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard in this State. During the year 1859 probably one thou- 
sand of these important gatherings were held in the United 
States,—and nearly one hundred thousand teachers have 
been aided and quickened by their influence. 

Educational Periodicals.—Fifteen years ago there were no 
educational journals edited and supported by those engaged 
in the work of teaching. Now such journals are sustained 
in each of the New England States, in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Indiana, Kentucky and North Carolina, with an aggregate 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand copies monthly. In addi- 
tion to these there are many newspapers, in each of the States 
named, which devote some portion of their columns to the 
interests of popular education. 

Educational Lectures—A score of years ago it was an 
exceedingly difficult matter to induce people to listen toa 
lecture on education, and but few such lectures were given. 
Now thousands of them are given annually, and listened to 
by large and highly respectable audiefices. 

But says one, what good has resulted from the particulars 
named? We answer, that as a result of these efforts, the 
public mind has been awakened to see the importance of 
our public schools. Better school-houses, better teachers, 
better books and a better education have come from these 
efforts. Teachers are more respected, more liberally compen- 
sated, and more generally and wisely coéperated with. 
School Apparatus, Outline Maps, School Libraries, Refer- 
ence Books for teachers, better classification of schools, more 
liberal vacations,—these and many other advantages might 
be named as the direct or indirect results of the agencies we 
have named. 

We can see that much has been accomplished in our own 
State within the last five years. Probably nearly fifteen hun- 
dred diflerent teachers have attended the Normal School, and 
nearly four thousand have attended the various county 
Teachers’ Institutes. Within the same period hundreds of 
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new school-houses have been erected, and hundreds of old 
ones remodeled. Hundreds of schools have also been 
supplied with Outline Maps and School Apparatus. In 
1556 the State offered encouragement for the establishment 
of school libraries, and since that time nearly six hundred 
district libraries have been established,—giving circulation 
throughout the districts of the State, to more than twenty- 
five thousand volumes. In view of these facts let not teach- 
ers and the friends of education feel disheartened, but rather 
may they feel stimulated to more earnest and united effort, 
so that the future may be crowned with still more cheering 
and blessed resul:s. With union of purpose and earnestness 
and wisdom in action, every desirable advancement may be 
made, and every desirable result secured by teachers and 
educators. Then let us be of good cheer and labor on. In 
due time the reward will surely come. 





THE TWO CANDIDATES. 


Tue citizens of B. had become pretty well convinced that 
if they would be sure of having a good school, tfey must 
first make sure of a good teacher ; and that to secure a good 
teacher they must offer good inducements,—to retain him 
they must treat him kindly and generously. They had 
tried cheap teachers long enough, and from such their schools 
had greatly suffered. The old motto, “a cheap teacher and 
a long term,” had lost its power, and a new one had taken 
its place, which was, “ The best teacher is not too good for 
us; a good one we will have or none.” With such feelings 
as these facts indicate, the people were ready for right action. 
Though they believed in words, they believed more in deeds, 
Consequently when the meeting was held for choice of dis- 
trict committee, all felt it a duty to go, believing that the 
first step was quite as important as any. And they did go. 
The school-house was well filled. The state of the district 
affairs were freely discussed, and a feeling of harmony pre- 
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vailed. Mr. Nason was unanimously elected as district 
committee. He had several children to be educated, and he 
had long felt a deep interest in the prosperity of the school. 
The only instructions the district gave to Mr. Nason were, 
“to hire a good teacher and pay him liberally,” and those 
who knew Mr. N. deemed it superfluous even to do thus 
much, for he not only possessed zeal in school matters, but a 
knowledge-tempered zeal. 

Two prominent candidates soon applied for the school. 
Though the duty of examining rested with the school visit- 
ors, Mr. Nason resolved to exercise the privilege of making a 
private examination as preparatory to the more decisive one 
by the board. Accordingly he invited the two candidates to 
call upon him,—each at an hour designated,—though not 
both at the same hour. 

The first was Jotham Standstill. He calls at Mr. Nason’s, 
enters, and seating himself, with hat upon his head, and quid 
of tobacco in his mouth, when the following conversation 
takes place: 

Jotham 8S. They tell me you are the new committee man 
and I have called to let you know that I would like to keep 
your school this term. 

Mr. N. Well, we wish to employ a good teacher. Have 
you taught before ? 

J. 8. O yes, I’ve teached school three terms, and I under- 
stand the business. I can whip any boy, no matter how big 
he is. 

Mr. N. Yes, but we wanta teacher more than a whipper. 
Have you ever attended a Normal school ? 

. J. S. No, I don’t believe in such schools. I never saw 
one and hope I never shall. I think mat’ral teachers are the 
best, and J am one of that class. 

Mr. N. Have you ever attended a Teachers’ Institute or 
Teachers’ meeting ? 

J. S. No, and I never intend to. If I can’t keep school 
without their aid, I'll give up and return to my old busi- 
ness of sawing wood. They may do well enough for begin- 
ners, but they won’t answer for me. 
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Mr. N. Then you don’t believe in the old maxim, “ never 
too old to learn.” 

J. 8. Not quite. When a man knows a thing he knows 
it, and that’s enough. I know how to keep school, and I 
don’t want to hear of any of the new fangled notions. 

Mr. N. Do you take or read any of the School Jour- 
nals? 

J.-S. Not I. I have no dollar to throw away in such 
trash. When I can get plenty of stories about murder, love, 
and shipwreck, I don’t want to see any of your teachers’ 
journals. I never read a page in one in my life. and what is 
more I don’t mean to. 

Mr. N. Do you own or read any works on education ? 

J. 8. No, I have no inclination to read such works. 
What’s the use when one knows it all? If you want me to 
teach your school I'am ready to do the work as cheap as any 
other man. 

Mr. N. 1 am not prepared to employ you now. If I 
should decide to need your valuable services I will inform 
you. 

J. 8S. Well, I shall expect to bear from you. (Exit.) 

Mr. N., (alone.) Long enough have we suffered from 
such teachers, and Iam truly thankful that it is within my 
power to preserve the children from another specimen of the 
same class. (Enter Henry Progress.) Good evening, Mr. 
Progress, I am happy to see you; please be seated. 

Mr. P. Thank you, sir. If you are at leisure I would 
like to converse with you in relation to your school, as I learn 
you are in want of a teacher. 

Mr. N. Perfectly at leisure and glad to see you. We do 
wish to employ a teacher if we can find one of the right 
stamp. You have had some experience, I think. 

H. P. Yes, sir, I have taught three winters. 

Mr. N. Are you pleased with the work? do you love t 
teach? . 

H. P. Ihave been much pleased with it and think I may* 
say I love the work. 
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Mr. N. Do you feel that you know all about it and that 
you have no occasion for learning more ? 

H. P. O,nosir; I feel that Iam but poorly qualified, — 
but I am daily endeavoring to increase my knowledge. 

Mr. N. Whatdo you consider some of the sources of 
improvement ? 

fi. P. The means forimprovement are numerous. They 
who will can learn daily from many sources. Good Normal 
Schools, Teachers’ Meetings, Institutes, &c., afford very valu- 
able aids to teachers. 

Mr. N. But don’t you think some are natural teachers, 
and find such helps as you have named unnecessary ? 

H. P. I believe that‘some naturally possess better quali- 
ties than others,—but I also feel that none are so good or so 
perfect that they cannot receive benefit from the sources I 
have named. I feel greatly indebted to such aids, and I am 
free to admit it. 

Mr. N. What do you think of teachers’ journals and 
works on education? Are they of any service to teachers ? 

H. P. Ithink highly of them. They have been of great 
benefit to me and I should hardly know what to do without 
them. My belief is that Ican get some good from all educa- 
tional works and writings. 

Mr. N. What importance do you attach to the teacher’s 
influence out of school? What should be his habits and 
example ? 

H. P. I believe that the teacher may and should labor to 
secure right moral feelings in the hearts of his pupils, and 
that he should ever strive to lead them to do right from high 
and honorable motives. I think the teacher may do much 
outside of the school-room. But his influence will not 
amount to much unless his own actions correspond with the 
tone of his instruction and advice. He cannot, with any 
hope of success, denounce a habit indulged by his pupils, if 
he is himself guilty of the same. The teacher must aim to 
-be what he would have his pupils become. 

Mr. N. Lam pleased with your views, Mr. P., and believe 
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they are sound. Would you like to take our school this 
season ? 

H. P. I should, sir, and should be willing to pledge my 
best endeavors to keep a good school. 

Mr. N. Ithink we shall be glad to employ you,—but as 
the law requires that you be duly examined by the School 
Visitors, we will postpone a final decision until you have 
seen those gentlemen. If you obtain a certificate, as you 
doubtless will, please call again. 

H. 8. Thank you, sir; good evening. 

Mr. N. Good evening. (Alone.) That is the man we 
want, “ever learning and yet never coming to feel that he is 
wisdom itself.” I shall feel safe in committing to his 
guardianship the youth of our district. 





WORDS FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


WE give below an additional list of words that are fre- 
quently mispronounced. It is possible that teachers may 
find that they have been accustomed to mispronounce some 
of these words. If pupils are called upon to spell, define, 
and pronounce them, the exercise will prove truly valuable. 
In a lesson in definitions, it will be well to require pupils to 
give a short sentence which shall illustrate the use of the word 
defined, as they understand it,—otherwise a mere word defini- 
tion may lead one far astray. A little girl gave as the defini- 
tion of the word ferment, “to work;” and being called upon 
to write a sentence which would give her understanding of its 
import, she wrote, “I love lo ferment in the garden.” So 
teach your pupils that they will not be guilty of similar 
misapprehensions. 


Despicable, Demy, 
Dessert, Dipthong, 
Deacon, Disputant, 
Debris, Docile, 
Demonstration, Dolorous, 
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Draught, Fertile, 
Drought, Form, (shape) 
Ducat, Form, (bench) 
Ductile, Fratricide, 
Eclat, Gallantry, 
Elm, Gape, 
Enginery, Gas, 

Epoch, Genuine, 
Etiquette, Grievous, 
Ewe, Grindstone, 
Executor, Gypsum, 
Exemplary, Halibut, 
Exile, | Halser, 
Extempore, Hasten, 
Extraordinary, Hearth, 
Engine, Hemorrhage, 
Ennui, Heroine, 
Eyrie, Horizon, 
Falcon, Hatter, 
Falchion, Hough, 
Flaccid, Humble, 
Fortnight, ; Hyperbole, 
Fairy, Heinous. 





FALSE SYNTAX. 


Tere are frequent erroneous modes of expression, against 
the use of which the young should be cautioned. Teachers 
will find it both interesting and profitable to devote a few 
minutes, occasionally, to the correction of specimens of false 
syntax. Let the pupils tell what is wrong, give the correct 
expression, and the reasons foreach. It will prove an excel- 
lent grammatical exercise. Try the following: 


He done it unbeknown to me. 
These kind of books may be bought at the bookstore. 
Time passes swift though it appears to move slow. 





Deeds and Words. 


It is him. It is her. 

If any scholar has lost a knife they may come to the desk. 
Let every scholar attend to their lesson. 
May John and me go to ride? 

Please to let John and I go to walk ? 
You should have went with us. 

The line was ten foot long. 

Thomas said how he would go. 

I expect you reached home safely. 

I have not seen him this ten days. 

Him and me are of the same age. 

He walked a long ways before school. 
Thomas had ought to go. 

I would go if I were him. 

Who did you*give the book to. 

A long list of subjects were given. 

I had rather not go. 

I don’t know nothing about it. 

John rode in a carriage with four horses. 
He came in a horse and chaise. 





WORDS AND DEEDS. 


When e’er a noble deed is wrought, 
When e’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 


Raise us from what is low. 
LONGFELLOW. 





A beautiful thought is suggested in the Koran: 

“Angels, in the grave, will not question thee as to the 
amount of wealth thou hast left bebind thee, but what good 
deeds thou hast done while in the world, to entitle thee to a 
seat among the blest.” 
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A Story for Youth. 


For the Common School Journal. 


A STORY FOR YOUTH. - 


SAMMY GRAVES AND THE APPLE TREE. 


As Miss Srarr, the school teacher in Princeville, was on 
her way home from school, farmer Brown came to his door 
and called to her to come in. When she had seated herself 
in the cool keeping-room and laid aside her sun bonnet, he 
thus spoke: 

“Tye been wanting to tell you about Sammy Graves! 
You know Sammy’s father is a very bad man. He is a 
drunkard, and his two oldest boys are thieying, swearing 
characters. Many a bushel: of fruit have I lost from my 
orchard by those same boys!” 

“ Well, last night, about dusk, as I was coming home 
from the field, I thought ’d come around by the orchard to 
look at the early sweet apple tree, which I knew was getting 
ripe pretty fast. Just as I came up to it, I saw a boy com- 
ing up the road, looking behind him and stealing along, so 
that I knew at once what he was after, and dropped down 
close behind the fence to watch. It was growing quite dark 
so that he could not see me.” 

‘‘ He walked slower and slower as he came-near the tree, 
then stopped and looked up and down the road and across the 
lot. As he climbed over the fence I knew that it was 
Sammy Graves. He began to jump for the lower branches, 
which were almost low enough for him to reach, but sud- 
denly stopped, looked down and shook his head, then turned 
and ran towards the fence.” 

“Instead of getting over, he stood still a moment, and 
came slowly back to the tree, looking up into the branches. 
At last he broke out: ‘No! no! I won’t steal! Miss Starr 
says it is wicked, and last week she read to us out of the 
big Bible, how God said, Thou shalt not steal! No! Il not 
take a single apple!’ Then he ran away just as fast as his 
legs could carry him.” 
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« Now, Miss Starr,” said the good farmer, “ when I got up 
from behind the fence, I could not keep the tears out of my 
old eyes ; and I’ve been thinking ever since that that boy 
ought to be taken away from his drunken father. You see 
a boy like that has the right kind of stuff in him, and he’ll 
turn out a brave man if he is well brought up! I thought 
I'd see you, and ask you what you knew about him, and tell 
you how much good your teaching had done. God bless 
you, ma’m! you would lave felt well paid for all your hard 
work, if you had seen the boy, and heard him talk to him- 
self under that tree as 1 did.” 

“You see, I told my wife it might help heal up the sore 
spot we’ve had in our hearts ever since our John died, if we 
should take this boy and do the best we could by him!” 
And as the old man finished his story he hastily brushed his 
eyes with his coat sleeve. 

There were tears in Miss Starr’s eyes, too, as she heard 
that one of her scholars had done so nobly, and her heart 
was full of thankfulness that little Sammy would be so well 
provided for. She told farmer Brown how she liked the 
boy’s fine, frank face on the first day of school; how she had 
tried to bear patiently with the rude manners and bad habits 
acquired at home, and striven to win his love by gentle 
means. 

Farmer Brown was as good as his word. Sammy Graves 
grew up a good, brave boy, and became a noble, earnest 
man. Whenever he was tempted, he remembered the early 
sweet apple tree in the orchard, and firmly clung to the right. 

J. G. E. 





InrLueNceE.—“ Remember the power of indirect influ- 
ences,—those which distil from a life, not from a sudden 
brilliant effort. The former never fail; the latter often. 
There is good done of which we can never predicate the 
when or where.” 





Working Teachers. 


WORKING TEACHERS. 
{An Essay read before the New Haven Teachers Association. ] 


“ Tuts is the working world in God’s Universe,” and we 
find in every sphere of action that nothing great or good can 
be accomplished without earnest self-denying effort. And 
the teacher’s life is not an exception. Whoever assumes the 
responsibilities of a teacher should do so expecting to work, 
Not only during the time allotted to school exercises, but at 
all times and in all places he is to have a mind awake, 
eagerly searching for truth, and a heart full of love for this 
particular calling. 

First, there is the preparatory work. However varied and 
extensive may be the knowledge of a teacher, a reviewal, 
each day, of the lessons to be recited, is necessary, in order 
that incidents and illustrations that will be of benefit to the 
pupils, may be in mind at the time of recitation. Every 
teacher should also pursue some course of study, fot in this 
way he will not only gain much useful information and dis- 
cipline his mind, but also experience the difficulties of close 
study and thus be better fitted to assign lessons to others. 

I ext, is the teaching work, which taxes both physical and 
mental powers. For instance, a teacher has a class num- 
bering from twenty to thirty pupils to recite in half an hour. 
These are to be so questioned that the teacher can ascertain © 
just the preparation each scholar has made for this recitation. 
Then he is to feed their opening minds with such new 
thoughts as will leave them hungering for more. During 
the whole time close attention is to be paid to the deport- 
ment of each pupil. And in order to discharge all these 
duties well, in so short a space of time, a teacher must work. 
In this manner several hours each day are spent. 

There is also the general work. This includes numberless 
duties. ‘I'hose who fill the responsible situation of Principal 
have a double portion to perform, having not only the govern- 
ment of pupils not directly their own, but what often requires 
more patience, the direction of other teachers. But we are so 
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constituted that work is an element of our being, and there- 
fore necessary for our happiness. And though the calling of 
a teacher has peculiar trials, it has also peculiar joys. Iltis 
the general influence of the teacher which impresses his own 
character most deeply on the minds of his pupils. 

And thus the working christian teacher will never lose his 
reward. He will find it in the approval of his own con- 
science, the gratitude of his pupils, and the blessing of the 
Great Teacher. 





ON SPELLING-BOOKS. 
BY PROF. GIBBS, YALE COLLEGE. 


A Pronouncing Spelling-Book of the English Language. 
By J. E. Worcester. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer, 
1858; pp. 180, 12 mo. 


The first requisite in a Common School course of English 
study is the Spelling-Book. The object of the Spelling-Book 
is to teach the correct pronunciation and orthography of the 
English language. It consists in a mechanical arrangement 
and gradual building up of the sounds of the language in 
such an order that the young pupil may learn, without diffi- 
culty, to spell the word which he has occasion to use, and to 
pronounce the written word when he meets with it. The 
chief difficulty in‘such a work is the variety of sounds given 
to the same letter, and the different modes of expressing the 
same sound. 

The leading spelling-book before the American community 
is Dr. Webster’s, as is evident by the immense amount of 
annual sales. The spelling-book of Dr. Worcester is a recent 
publication, especially adapted to the dictionaries of the same 
author. Each lesson is accompanied with exercises for wri- 
ting, an excellent mode of testing the pupil’s knowledge, 
where much use is made of the blackboard. 

Both of these writers have continued faithful to the legiti- 
mate object of the spelling-book ; while many others have 
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sought to introduce foreign matter, but have not succeeded 
as writers of spelling-books. 

No important change has been made in this branch of 
instruction for more than half a century. Yetin this period 
much has been written on the formation of articulate sounds, 
on the causes of our irregular orthography, and the etymol- 
ogy of the words which we use. Is there no room for 
improvement in the naming of the letters, in the phonetic 
adjustment of the lessons, or in a more philosophical arrange- 
ment of the materials? It seems as if each generation 
grudged to the succeeding the avoidance of any labor or toil 
which it had itself sustained. 

It will not, we hope, be thought presumptuous in us to 
state in what particulars we think improvements may be 
made. 

1. To the common alphabet might be added some of the 
more important Indo-European alphabetic sounds with their 
simplest notation. As these sounds, together with the nota- 
tion of them, have been introduced somewhat into English 
writing, it would be a convenience both to teacher and 
pupil to have them thus appended. 

2. The letters h, w, and y, might be named he, we, and ye, 
according to the general analogy of the other names, instead 
of the present uncouth names, ai/ch, double u, and wy. 

3. Besides the traditional arrangement of the alphabet, 
the same letters might be arranged in another table philo- 
sophically, or according to the natural order of their develop- 
ment. The pupil would thus become acquainted with the 
classification of the letters after their organs. 

4. The different alphabetic sounds might be illustrated by 
lessons, in this natural or philosophical order, instead of the 
incidental order, depending on the usual arrangement of the 
alphabet. 

5. According to this order, the five or six short vowels 
would come first, then the long vowels and dipthongs, then 
the semi-vowels, then the mutes according to their organs 
as labials, dentals, or palatals. 

6. As letters in combination often have a different sound 
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from what we should expect from the simple letters, such 
digraphs might be specially noticed. Much of the irregular 
orthography of the English language would be explained in 
this way. 

7. The mute e final, so called as in name, tide, should be ° 
regarded as a mere orthographical expedient to keep the pre- 
ceding vowel long. Whatever may have been its original 
purpose or design, this is the only force which it has at pres- 
ent. See Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik. I Th. III. Ausg., 
p. 380. 

8. The doubling of certain consonants in inflection, as 
entrapping, kidnapping, should be regarded as a mere ortho- 
graphical expedient to keep the preceding vowel short. 

9. Ai and ay, ei and ey, oi and oy, ui and uy, should not 
be regarded severally as distinct digraphs, but as the same 
digraph differently written, according as it occurs at the end 
of a word orin the beginning or middle. This will save much 
room in the statements. 

10. Two tabular views should be given; the one repre- 
senting all the different sounds to each character, and another 
representing all the different expressions for each sound. 
The two tables should be made to tally exactly. 

11. The usual table of words pronounced alike, but spelled 
differently, should not be omitted. G. 





THE TEACHER'S WORK. 


Many of our readers are teachers either in high schools or 
district schools—bearing a responsibility which, beyond per- 
haps all other secular callings, should be met in the genuinely 
christian spirit. By true education, we understand a process 
which aims to make, not merely perfect scholars, nor yet 
perfect practitioners in any art or trade, but perfect men and 
women. Nor do we inthis lay too much upon the teacher, 
expecting him to become both parent and pastor to his 
pupils. After all that he can do in the development of har- 
acter, there will Still remain abundant scope for every effort 
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of the father’s care, the mother’s love, and the fidelity of 
the ministers of religion. 

In truth, the different spheres of all educators—in the 
nursery, in the school room, or in the pulpit—will of neces- 
sity coalesce, in a degree, with one another. The spheres of 
all artizans ministering to mere physical want may be rigidly 
segregated. The butcher provides meat and the tailor 
clothing—their trades are distinct and independent. But no 
like accurate lines can be drawn between the services needful 
in mental and moral education. Man’s immaterial part is one 
and indivisible. All] intellectual influence must in a meas- 
ure be moral and vice versa. The teacher must “preach” 
whether he will or not; for the moral intuitions of his 
pupils he finds it needful to train, in preserving even the 
order and decencies of the school room. 

No one can be an educator who is not something more 
than instructor. The main requisite is not learning or tact— 
though both these are demanded—but rather character, pro- 
found, earnest, magnanimous, aspiring, uplifting the learner 
with lofty and inspiring impulse. The power of genuine 
character over the generous, ardent souls of youth, is electric 
and energizing, often beyond the most urgent appeal of a 
selfish ambition. The noblest educators have been persons 
not so marked by acquirement, as by a certain moral enthu- 
siasm which has roused the latent forces in each pupil’s soul. 

Thomas Arnold of Rugby, England, was such an educa- 
tor. There is said to have been a power in his mere presence, 
to inspire the boys around him. The glance of his eye was 
magnetic. The play of his features told of deep, inward 
struggles, and high resolves. Without consciousness of it, 
he was ever proclaiming, by the silent eloquence of a noble 
life, that education is something loftier than learning. The 
trustees who elected him head master at Rugby, declared 
that “he would change the face of education all through the 
public schools of England,” and they were right, for he did 
it. Yet it was less by the perfection of his system, than by 
the dignity he gave to the educator’s work. Pedagogues 
who had tamely dragged their scores of urchins through 
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some dry, meager rote of words, were startled into conscious- 
ness of the greatness of their vocation. Training human 
souls for their high mission on earth, was suddenly discov- 
ered to be a work of some significance and moment. 

Mary Lyon of South Hadley was such an educator—a 
really wonderful example of the superiority of moral to intel- 
lectual power. No special gifts or accomplishments were 
eminent in her. One might have been puzzled to define 
the secret of her mastery over mind. The nobleness of her 
life commanded even the veneration of the girls she instrfict- 
ed, and we have known them proud to declare, each one, “I 
was a scholar of Mary Lyon.” 

We have in mind a teacher who was never known to 
resort to physical force with his pupils, while yet controlling 
them with such care and precision that they seemed, as it 
were, members of his own body. The power with which he 
swayed them—so invisible and silent—used to remind us of 
the steam engine in the armory at Springfield, which, though 
driving a vast system of machinery, runs so smoothly that a 
man standing with back toward it, would hardly be aware of 
its presence. Probably the teacher himself would have been 
as sorely perplexed as the pupils, if asked for the secret of 
his power. That there was a power, however, a citizen 
of the town learned to his cost. He had complained that 
the teacher enjoyed “ too easy a berth to be earning so high 
a salary.” The latter, hearing of this, and wishing to be 
absent one day, committed the school to his critic, who 
gladly seized the opportunity to show his tact. But hardly 
had he taken his seat at the desk when the school seemed 
possessed by some evil genius. Every arm and foot jerked 
with a wayward life as if the wires of an unseen galvanic 
battery were circulating among them. There was scraping 
here, and thumping there, and a sly whisper yonder; books 
were mislaid; ink-bottles lost their sobriety—and their con- 
tents; paper pellets flew hither and thither from undiscover- 
able fingers ; in short, with that mischievous wit that abounds 
in the brain of every boy, the demon of misrule seemed let 
loose, while yet no overt iniquity could be detected. _The 
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new teacher appeared, long before nightfall, the impersona- 
tion of a helpless and ludicrous woe. Settling down at 
length into despair, he endured the persecution, which closed 
only with school hours, and was never again heard complain- 
ing of easy berths or high salaries—N. England Farmer. 





AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
TO REDUCE LBS. TO TONS, CWT. AND QRS. 


Point off three figures at the right; divide the remaining 
figures by two; the quotient is the number of tons. The 
remainder, if any, prefixed to the first figure of the three 
pointed off, is the cwt. The other two figures are lbs., which 
can be reduced to qrs. if desired. 

Thus: 2)347,698 lbs. 





173t., 16cwt., 3qrs., 23lbs. 
2)48,175 





24t., lewt. 3qrs. 
The rule is easily reversed ;— 
23t.=6 cwt.=3 qr.=10 lbs. 
2 


46685 
The explanation is obvious. 





Tue Nitze.—The sources of the river Nile, which have 
been sought from the days of the Cesars and long before, 
are said to have been discovered at last, in a lake six degrees 
in breadth, lying directly under the equator, rather more than 
half of it north of that line. The lake is formed by the 
drainage of surrounding hills, where, according to the maps, 
the Mountains of the Moon used to be, but which appear 
not to exist in that locality. 
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SPELLING. 


Tue importance of spelling as an exercise, and of good 
spelling, as an accomplishment, is conceded, but like some 
other admitted truths, is now, in the multiplicity of studies 
and exercises, in danger of being crowded out. The old 
system of spelling for the head, it must be admitted, made 
good spellers, and there are some intelligent old folks, who 
pretend to say that the generation that is past were better 
spellers than we have now in training. Whether it is so or 
not, we will not say. The multitude of our other lessons, 
however, is a great hindrance to the long drills which the 
teachers of former days gave to this exercise. Their forte 
was to make good spellers and good mathematicians, 
These they made ; though in the matter of arithmetic, pos- 
sibly their proficiency has been over-rated. We should like 
to know how they would have stood the test of Greenleaf, 
Davies, and others of our day. We are inclined to take the 
palm of the mathematics away from the honored fathers, 
and since they are so tenacious of their superiority in spell- 
ing, concede it, and study to surpass them. 

As we said, the importance of this accomplishment cannot 
be overestimated. It is fundamental, and a deficiency in 
this respect casts a deserved reproach upon our other accom- 
plishments. Shall we altogether abandon the old plan of 
emulation—of spelling to excel? Shall we have our pupils 
write out their spelling lessons, so soon as they are able to 
write? The latter is perhaps too toilsome a process to be 
used exclusively. For when lessons are written, they should 
be well written; and if properly prepared, the pupil must 
not be required to present too long a list of words or many 
sentences. The habit of careless penmanship will follow a 
burdensome task in writing. I have seen the following 
method tried with apparent success. The hour of spelling 
is fixed, and the lesson to be spelled indicated on the black- 
board. And in addition to the spelling lesson a defining 
lesson was named on the board. If it is Webster’s Spelling 
Book, it may read: “ Spelling a portion page 60th—1 les- 
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son.” “Defining, Deep, page 29—10 words.” The regular 
spelling lesson is proceeded with something after the old 
fashion, with a commendable degree of emulation. Some- 
times they stand and spell for the head, sometimes perhaps 
they sit in their seats, and as they miss, they may rise; but 
in all cases, at the close, those that miss should spell what 
they missed. They never should stand and spell down, or sit 
as fast as they miss, unless it is done for an extra test. For 
in that case those who need the most drilling get the least. 

The defining exercise comes last, and has interested the 
school so much during the day, that they are not only pre- 
pared, but anxious to display their skill. The teacher pro- 
poses that the whole ten words shall be woven into one 
complete sentence, if possible; but if not, that they may 
form more than one sentence. The question is, who shall 
make the best sense, and it is really surprising to see with 
what skill they will weave in the dry words into a living 
sentence. Sometimes it is ludicrous; sometimes the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous meet; often the incidents of the day 
are narrated; occasionally some of Webster’s obsolete mean- 
ings are resurrected, but in nine cases out of ten an intelli- 
gent sentence is produced, and of course proper meanings 
given to the words. One scholar has the following: 

“It requires some skill to keep sheep, not however when 
the flock is in a deep sleep; but when they are roving, the 
shepherd must often let his eye (his eye should never be 
dimmed by strong beer,) sweep over the field to see that they 
do not creep into danger or be startled by a strange dog that 
might peep above the sleep bank to destroy the tender lambs, 
which might even make their dams weep, if they have tears 
to shed.” 

Or a smaller boy might write: 

‘“‘ My father washes sheep in the deep brook.” 

“T think lazy boys keep their beds and sleep till the sun 
peeps above the horizon, and then they creep out and weep 
because they cannot sleep any longer.” 

“TI saw a hawk sweep over the store where the poor man 
drank his beer, and the man fell over a steep bank.” 
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The words of the lesson are italicised, but the teacher 
should have an eye to the spelling of the other words as well. 

The teacher whom J first saw use this method successfully, 
was not regarded as very skillful, but he did make good 
spellers and ready composers. I should like to have some of 
your live teachers that have the proper enthusiasm, try this 
method, and report their experience in the matter. Let them 
report any other methods that have proved successful. We 
need light and skill. ComMITTEE. 

December 9, 1859. 


ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS. 


Some days since, while writing in my office, my attention 
was directed to a small spider descending from the under 
side of a table in the corner of the room, where it had sta- 
tioned itself unmolested. A large horse-fly, many times too 
large for the spider (which was very small) to manage, had 
by some means become disabled and lay on the floor. The 
spider descended to the fly, and, with some caution, began 
to entangle it in its web, and soon had it completely bound. 
The spider then ascended to the table, and soon descended 
again; and thus continued to ascend and descend for some 
time, fastening the fly more completely each time it retarned. 
I was at a loss to know its object in binding the fly so com- 
pletely on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased descending, 
and appeared to be busily employed at its station near the 
table. I could not conceive what its object was in passing 
about so very actiyely ; but imagine my surprise, when, in a 
short time, I saw the fly leave the floor, and begin to ascend 
toward the table. This was soon explained. The spider 
had attached a nuinber of cords to the fly, extending from 
the table, and by stretching each to its greatest tension, and 


confining the upper end, the elasticity of all the cords (some 
fifty or more) was combined in raising the fly. By continu- 
ing the process of tightening one cord at a time, in some 
fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was raised to the table, and 
there Ceposited for future use.— Selected. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ComMON SCHOOLS, 
New Britain, Dec. 12th, 1859. 


Tue income from the School Fund, after deducting the 
expenses of its management, is by law divided by the 
Comptroller of Public Accounts, and distribried among the 
several towns in proportion to the number of persons between 
four and sixteen years of age. 

For the purpose of determining the number of children in 
each town, the committee of each district are required to 
ascertain the name of each person over four and under sixteen 
years of age, belonging to the district, on the first Monday of 
January; also the names of the parents, guardians, or 
employers, and make return of the same to the school visit- 
ors of the town, on or before the twentieth day of January. — 

In case of the absence, or inability of the district commit. 
tee to make the enumeration, it is the duty of the clerk to 
make it. 

If the committee and clerk omit to make the return before 
the twenty-first day of January, it then becomes the duty of 
the school visitors to make the enumeration before the first 
of February. 

The law requires that the return shall be subscribed by the 
person making the same, and sworn to before a magistrate. 

The school visitors of each town are required to examine 
and correct the returns made to them, and prepare and trans- 
mit to the Comptroller of Public Accounts, on or before the 
fifth day of February, a certificate, in which the number of 
persons shall be written in full, and which must also be 
sworn to before a magistrate. 

It is important that the school visitors scrutinize the 
returns made to them, and compare those of different dis- 
tricts, to ascertain whether any child is twice enumerated, 
or enumerated wrongfully. Several instances of incorrect 
returns for the last two years have been discovered. 

Blanks for the returns of district committees, and for the 
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certificates of school visitors, have been forwarded to the 
different towns by the Comptroller. 

The public money will be distributed to the different towns 
after the 28th day of February, for those district$ which are 


by law entitled to the same. 
DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





Dr. Buspy.—Dr. Busby, the master of Westminster school, 
was celebrated for severe discipline. Though severe, he was 
not an ill-natured man. It is related of him that one day 
when the doctor was absent from his study, a boy found 
some plums in his chair, and moved by his lickerishness, 
began to eat them, first, however, waggishly exclaiming—* I 
publish the bans of matrimony between my mouth and 
these plums. If any here present know any just cause or 
impediment, why they should not be united, you are to 
declare it, or hereafter hold your peace,” and then ate them. 
Bat the doctor had overheard the proclamation, and said 
nothing until the next morning, when, causing the boy to be 
brought up, he grasped the well known instrument, saying— 
“J publish the bans of matrimony between this rod and this 
boy. If any of you know any just cause, or impediment 
why they should not be united, you are to declare it.” The 
boy himself cried out—“TI forbid the bans.” “ For what 
cause?” inquired the doctor. “ Because,” said the boy, 
“the parties are not agreed.” The doctor enjoyed the 
validity of the objection urged by the boy’s wit, and the cere- 
mony was not performed. This is an instance of Dr. Bus- 
by’s admiration of talent. 





A No. 1—The expression “A 1,” applied popularly to 
everything of the first quality, is copied from the symbols 
of the British and foreign shipping list of the Lloyds. A 
designates the character of the hull of the vessel; the figure 
1, the efficient state of her anchors, cables and stores; when 
these are insufficient, in quantity or quality, the figure 2 is 
used. When we say of a ship she is A 1, it means that 
both hull and rigging are in good condition. 
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OURSELVES. 


FourTEEs years have passed away since the Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard first commenced the publication of the “Annals of Education 
or Connecticut Common School Journal.” For several years he 
continued its publication under circumstances that would have been 
entirely discouraging to one of less zeal and energy. Six years ago 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association assumed the charge of 
the Journal, and the present number is the first of the seventh vol- 
ume of the new series. Precisely how much the Journal has accom- 
plished, within the last fourteen years, cannot be told. That its cir- 
culation has done much good no one will deny. It has had an influ- 
ence in securing to many towns better school-houses, and in awaken- 
ing the public mind to the true interests of popular education. It has 
been an auxiliary instrument in bringing forward a better class of 
teachers and in securing for them more liberal compensation. In 
many ways and at all times, while it has been the advocate for higher 
qualifications in the teacher, it has also contended that the true 
teacher has been deserving of a liberal support and cheerful co-opera- 


tion from those for whom he has labored. Many thanks are due to 
the earnest friends who have stood by the Journal during its days of 
peculiar darkness and discouragement,—though we doubt not, they 
will feel well compensated as they consider the happy results of their 
efforts. 


But to the “living present” and opening future we should direct 
our thoughts and energies. It is for us who are now in the field to 
decide what shall be the future condition and influence of the Journal. 
It is the organ of the teachers of the State and will be just what 
they decide to have it. If they will patronize it and write for it, it 
will fulfill a useful mission and accomplish a noble work. During the 
past year we have had several valuable contributions from the ranks 
of the teachers, and some of these articles have been of a most 
acceptable and useful character. We hope the number of teachers 
who contribute to the pages of the Journal will be greatly increased. 

A well written article will prove a double blessing—doing good to 
the writer and the reader. One article recently written by a young 
lady for our Journal, has been copied into six of the different State 
journals, and thus been brought to the notice of thousands of readers. 
The articles written by others have been frequently copied into other 
journals and educational papers. 
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We shall continue to publish in each number one or two stories 
for youth, because we have reason to believe such a course will give 
satisfaction to a large majority of our subscribers. 

The Resident Editor has been compelled, by circumstances beyond 
his control, to prepare the present number without the customary 
editorial aid. Hereafter, he trusts, it will be different. The Febru- 
ary number will be edited by L. L. Camp, Esq.; the March number 
by C. F. Dowd, Esq. ; andthe April number by D. C. Gilman, Esq. ; 
and after that the several Associate Editors will serve in the order 
in which their names appear on the cover. 

We regret that the health of our friend Curtis is such that he will 
be unable, at present, to discharge the duties of Associate Editor,— 
but in spirit he will be with us and rejoice in our prosperity. Bro, 
Curtis, in his late severe bereavement, has the heartfelt sympathies of 
numerous friends and their earnest wishes for the restoration of his 
health. 

We have received many words of encouragement from friends in 
various parts of the State. Most sincerely do we thank these kind 
friends for their cheering words and more cheering acts, for the good 
of our common cause. With the aid and encouragement of such 
friends we shall feel strengthened to more earnest efforts for the 
increased usefulness of the Journal. In our next we shall publish the 
names of the ten towns in which we have the largest list of subscri- 
bers. 

Reader! will you do what you can to aid the Journal during the 
year upon which it has just entered? Will you write for it? Will 
you extend its circulation ? 


Dana P. CoLsurn. Just as we go to press, we learn with sincere 
regret of the sudden death of this gentleman. He was well known to 
many of our readers as the author of a popular series of Arithmetics, 
and was at the time of his death the efficient and respected principal 
of the Rhode Island Normal School. We learn that Mr. C. was 
killed instantly by being thrown from his carriage. Verily, “in the 
midst of life are we in death.” He was an earnest and active friend 
of education and his loss will be deplored by many ardent friends 
throughout the country. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PortTLanp. We recently spent an hour or two in the graded 
school of this place, and were highly pleased with its general 
appearance. Mr. Geo. McLean is principal of the school, and most 
of our time was passed in the room under his immediate charge. We 
were particularly pleased with the neatness of the room and the 
orderly deportment and prompt recitations of the pupils. The room 
was rendered quite attractive from the fact that the walls were orna- 
mented with beautiful paintings and pictures,—those silent but pow- 
erful educators in ways of refinement. We hope this example may 
prove contagious. Why should not the walls of the school room be 
thus embellished ? 

In addition to a good school-house and good teachers, this district 
is favored with the services of an interested and efficient committee, 
in the person of Hon. Alfred Hall, who seems ready to codperate 
with the teachers and to do what he can to promote the comfort and 
happiness of teachers and pupils. 

It is too often the case that district committees manifest no 
interest in the school, and they most grudgingly, if at all, provide 
for the many little wants of the school,—evidently feéling reluctant 
to do aught which shall seem to make the teacher’s work more 
pleasant. Such committee men prove a sort of blight to a school. 


New Haven. We have previously stated that the Teachers of 
this city have formed an Association for mutual improvement. 
Meetings are held monthly and much interest is manifested. It was 
our pleasure to be present at a late meeting which was attended by 
about forty teachers. The ladies contribute to the interest of the 
meetings by the preparation of essays. We listened to two with 
much pleasure,—one by Miss Christie of the Webster school, and the 
other by Miss Harris of the Hillhouse school. They were highly 
creditable to their authors. The latter will be found on another page 
and the former will appear in our next issue. 

Meetings like these cannot fail of producing good results. They 
do much too enlighten teachers, but still more to cheer them and 
stimulate them to greater efforts in the performance of their arduous 
duties. We hope that every teacher in the city will deem it not 
only a duty but a privilege to attend these meetings and contribute 
in some way to their interest and usefulness. If any are too old or 
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too wise to learn for themselves, let them exercise a beneficent spirit 
and impart of their knowledge and experience for the benefit of the 
younger members of the craft. 

Hartford, as we learn, has a similar Association, and Bridgeport 
will soon follow the example. Why should not “ Teachers’ meet- 
ings” be held in every town of the State during the winter? An 
incalculable amount of good would result therefrom. 


Waterbury. We recently spent most of an afternoon in the 
schools in the centre district of this place. In the building there are 
four grades of schools and about four hundred pupils. Charles F. 
Dowd, Esq., Superintendent of the schools of the city, devotes a 
portion of his time to instruction in the High School department. 
Mr. Sherman B. Bishop is the only male teacher, besides Prof. Dowd. 
The female teachers are Misses Cowel, Judd, Dudley, and two oth- 
ers, whose names escape our memory. The several departments 
appeared in good order, and we are fully satisfied that Superintend- 
ent Dowd is laboring intelligently and earnestly for the improvement 
of the schools under his charge. May he receive the co-operation 
and support he so highly merits. 


BRIDGEPORT. A very general interest in the cause of school 
improvement exists in this flourishing city. In East Bridgeport, two 
new school-houses are nearly completed,—they will be formally dedi- 
cated about the first of January. One of these is built on the most 
approved plan, and would be an honor to any town or city of the 
State. Mr. A. S. Wilson, for many years principal of the Golden 
Hill school, has been secured to take charge of the school in this 
district. 

Ono. We are glad to learn that the Rev. Anson Smythe has 
been re-elected Superintendent of schools in this State, for a term of 
three years. He has shown himself to be an efficient and acceptable 
officer. Rotation in offices of this nature are very undesirable. 


Massacuusetts. We learn, with regret, that the Hon. Mr. Bout- 
well is about to retire from the Secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education,—a situation he has filled with signal ability for 
several years. We know not who is to be his successor, but we hope 
it will be some one who has had experience as a teacher. As school- 
masters are never taken to fill offices whose duties pertain to the 
clerical, legal or medical profession, we do feel that they have a just 
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claim to such offices of honor or emolument as have a direct bearing 
upon the work of teaching. 


Norma Scuoou. The winter term of the State Normal School 
commenced on the 30th November. The number of pupils is 121. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS. We have received two or three articles 
too late for insertion in this number. 


GS Subscribers will please observe that the Journal is now pub- 
lished in New Britain. All communications and business letters may 
be addressed to “Charles Northend, New Britain, Ct.” 

Exchanges will please direct to “ Common School Journal, New 
Britain, Ct.” 


Stewart's Stove. We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Fuller, Warren & Co. We were induced, on the 
recommendation of a friend, to obtain one of these noted stoves, and 
after a fair trial we give it our unqualified approval. _ In all respects 
it gives entire satisfaction. We had previously used three or four 
different kinds of stoves, but have never had one which would begin 
to compare with Stewart’s. With a good draft and fair management 
we believe this stove will give perfect satisfaction. We have not yet 
discovered a single particular in which we see any occasion or room 
for improvement. (See advertisement.) 


Primary Scuoot Tasiets. Mr. Parierick, formerly Super- 
intendent of Schools in this State, has done a good service in prepar- 


ing some Tablets for the use of schools, and particularly of primary 
schools. We have examined several of these and consider them 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of our primary and intermedi- 
ate schools. Most of the schools of New Britain are already sup- 
plied with these Tablets, and we are confident they will be found 
very useful. (See advertisement of Brown, Taggart & Chase.) 


OurtLinE Maps. No school room should be without these import- 
ant aids in teaching Geography. Messrs. O. D. Case & Co., the 
enterprising publishers of Mitchell’s Outline Maps, have used every 
effort to make them right for school use. Every district should 
be furnished with them. The price for the entire set and copy of 
Camp’s Geography is only $12. (See advertisement.) 
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Origin OF THE TeRM “OLD Dominion.”—Few things are so 
well calculated to awaken in the mind of the proud Virginian when 
wandering in foreign lands, touching reminiscences of home and 
kindred, as the simple mention of the “Old Dominion.” And yet 
there are comparatively few who are aware of the origin of the 
term which has so long and so generally been applied to Virginia. 
It originated thus: During the Protectorate of Cromwell, the Col- 
ony of Virginia refused’ to acknowledge his authority, and declared 
itself independent. Shortly after, when Cromwell threatened to send 
a fleet and army to reduce Virginia to subjection, the alarmed Vir- 
ginians sent a messenger to Charles II., who was then an exile in 
Flanders, inviting him to return in the ship with the messenger, and 
beking of Virginia. Charles accepted the invitation, and was on the 
eve of embarkation, when he was called to the throne of England. 
As soon as he was fairly seated on his throne, in gratitude for the 
loyalty of Virginia, he caused her coat of arms to be quartered with 
those of England, Ireland, and Scotland, as an independent member 
of the empire, a distinct portion of the “old dominion.” Hence 
arose the origin of the term. Copper coins of Virginia were issued 
even as late as the reign of George III., which bore on one side the 
coats of arms of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia.— Histori- 
cal Magazine. 


Proitive Smpcicity, oR Time Reckonep By Ontons.—Carry 
modern civilization back three score years, and it would cut a sorry 
figure without modern art. The progress of an age depends not so 
much upon the natural growth as artificial appliances. Sixty years 
ago there were no daily papers. Telegraphs, railways and steam- 
boats were then unknown. Friction matches had not even enlight- 
ened the world. The sun-dial and hour-glass alone took their notes 
of time. Darkness it would seem must have brooded over the earth. 
At such a time as this, says a now aged friend, “I was teaching 
school in a Massachusetts village. One Monday forenoon I had lost 
my reckoning, and time wore heavily away. I longed to dismiss 
school, but feared to excite the surprise of the parents by sending the 
children home too early. In this dilemma an idea struck me. I 
would send the dullest boy I had, with an empty dinner-basket, to 
the house of a spinster near by, whose hour-glass had a more 
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methodical reputation than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
timeof day in the empty basket. Accordingly the boy was despatched 
on his timely errand. It was not long before he returned, bearing 
eleven and a half onions as the result of his expedition. I was sat. 
isfied, set my hour-glass in motion, and in half an hour dismissed the 
school.” 


Immense S1zE oF THE Pyramips.—A United States naval chap. 
lain, who has recently visited the great pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt, 
wading in the deep sand 1,400 feet before he had passed one of its 
sides, and between 5,000 and 6,000 feet before he had made the cir- 
cuit, says that, taking a hundred New York churches of the ordinary 
width, and arranging them in the form of a hollow square, twenty-five 
on each side, you would have scarcely the basement of this pyramid ; 
take another hundred and throw their material into the hollow square, 
and it would not be full. Pile on all the stone of Philadelphia and 
Boston, and the structure would not be as high and solid as this 
greatest work of man. One layer of blocks was long since removed 
to Cairo for building purposes, and enough remains to satisfy the 
demands of half a million of people for a century, if they were per- 
mitted freely to use it. | 


Tae Heap or THE Hovse.—A faithful minister of the gospel 
being one day engaged in visiting some members of his flock, came 
to the door of a house where his gentle tapping could not be heard 
for the noise of contention within. After waiting a little he opened 
the door, and walked in, saying with an authoritative voice, “I should 
like to know who is the head of this house?” “Weel, sir,” said the 
husband and father, “if ye sit down a wee, we'll may be able to tell 
ye, for we’re just tryin’ to settle that point."—Dean Ramsay's 
Reminiscences. 


Tue Parts or Speecu.—The following sentence contains all the 
parts of speech :—* The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man, 
a faculty bestowed upon him by his beneficent Creator for the greatest 
and most excellent uses ; but alas! how often do we pervert it to the 
worst purposes.” . 


Horace Mann says :—“To put children on a short allowance of 
fresh air, is as foolish as it would have been for Noah, during the 
deluge, to have put his family on a short allowance of water. Since 
God has poured out an hemisphere fifty miles deep, it is enough to 
make a miser weep, to see our children stinted in breath.” 
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How To Pronounce “Ovau.”—The ending syllable “ ough,” 
which is such a terror to foreigners, is shown up in its several pro- 
nunciations in the following lines : 

Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They’re better than meat for my cough ; 
Pray, let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they’re heavy or tough. 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys, (when they’ve had enough,) 
Must keep the flies off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough. 
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Grotoey; for Teachers, Classes and private Students. By Sanborn Tenney, 
A.M. 12mo.,381l pp. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 


Mr. Tenney has done a good service for teachers and pupils in the prepara- 
tion of this attractive volume. It is just such a work as has been needed to 
secure more attention to the important subject of which it treats. The various 
explanations and definitions are complete and concise. The illustrations, of 
which there are two hundred, are excellent, and the work, as a whole, is emi- 
nently worthy the attention of teachers and students. 


Key To Ci.arn’s Grammar. A. S. Barnes & Burr have recently published a 
little work of the above title which will prove useful to any teacher, whether 
he uses Clark’s Grammar or not. The authot gives familiar illustrations of the 
manner in which he would conduct a recitation, and states how he disposes of 
certain words or phrases which are more or less obscure in the minds of some 
teachers. 


Tue Scuoo. Harmonist: comprising psalm and hymn tunes in general use ; 
together with several tunes and chants, designed for the use of choirs, schools, 
and private families. By Andrew J. Cleaveland. New York: A. S, Barnes 
& Burr. 


This little book of 212 pp. makes quite an attractive appearance and is 
exceedingly well adapted to the purposes for which it has been prepared. We 
commend it to teachers, believing they will find it a good work. 

Tue Reason Wuy. Acareful collection of many hundreds of reasons for 


things which though generally believed are imperfectly understood. By the 
author of ‘** Inquire Within.” New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 


This 12 mo. volume of about 354 pp. will be found a very useful book in 
every family and district library. 

Tue Corner Cupsoarp, by the same author and publishers, embraces facts 
about 

1. Things not generally known. 

2. Things that ought to be known. 

3. Things worth knowing. 
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This is a valuable book for reference, It is embellished by about 1000 
engravings and will make a good book for school libraries. 

Hints To Common Scnoot Tracuers, Parents AND Pupits; or gleanings from 
school-life experience. By Hiram Orcutt, A. M., Principal of North Gran- 
ville Ladies’ Seminary. 

This little work of 144 pages contains much excellent instruction for teach- 
ers, and abounds in sensible and practical suggestions, Mr. Orcutt has hada 
long, varied and uniformly successful experience as a teacher,and is eminently 
qualified to speak on the several subjects considered in his book. We cordi- 
ally commend it to teachers. It may be had at the bookstores, and will be 
worth ten fold its cost to any teacher who will carefully peruse it, 

Bait’s Drawine System. The Human Head. A correct delineation of the 
Anatomy, Expressions, Features, Proportions and Positions of the Head and 
Face, with numerous plates and explanatory text. By Louis Bai, graduate 


of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Munich. Published by the’author, 
New Haven, Ct. 


Prof. Bail here presents a work which must be very useful to teachers of 
drawing. We know of no one more competent for preparing such a work, 
The sixty-four plates, which accompany the little manual, in themselvesc on- 
stitute a subject for the study of any one. ° 
First Lessons 1n ALGEBRA ; being an Easy Introduction to that science. De- 


signed for the use of Academies and Common Schools. By Ebenezer 
Bailey. 12 mo. 254 pp. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 


It will be seen by reference to our advertising pages that Messrs. Hickling, 
Swan & Brewer have recently published a new and revised edition of Bailey’s 
excellent Elementary Algebra, It was first published many years ago, and is 
really one of the very best text-books on Algebra now before the public, 
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